'There is something like a play going on, with a dreamy background
melting away in the winter sky. Zhitomir, Viazma, Smolensk, any of
those may have been their goal, and now Petrograd will go on holding
them, and they want none of it. It is strange the way people can live in
a beautiful place and remain untouched by it.'

She had been standing for about an hour. It was hot, and her
cumbersome clothes irked her. The entrance hall of the station smelt
of sunflower seeds, cheap tobacco, coal dust, sweat, and rotten straw.
There were no benches, and the walls were too dirty to be leaned
against. But, at last, she found herself facing the door. It remained
closed, but through the thin, cracked timber she heard a deep kindly
voice, and she forgot weariness.

'Arabian Night, Igor Vladimirovich,' she said, coming in.

He looked at her gravely.

*I am not an Arabian Night in this place. I don't tell stories. I am
merely an inspector. Please let me see if your permit is in order. You
see, we must not keep other people waiting longer than necessary.'

'I am the very last,' Frossia said quickly, 'and I have no permit------*

'Why are you here?'

She hesitated. *To ask advice.'

He sighed.

'Grajdanka, the Information Bureau is just outside the station. Here
my business is to examine your permit, not to issue it.'

'How do I get it?' Frossia ignored the reference to the Information
Bureau.

'Your place of work if you have been there long enough,' he spoke
a little wearily. 'Your Domkom, or the Health Commission.'

*I have worked at the Goelro for a little more than a year. There is
nothing the matter with my health, so there is just the Domkom . . .
Well, I have met them. They seem kind enough.*

'This is not my business, Euphrosynia Pavlovna, but no matter how
kind they are, they will not issue a permit unless you have a real reason
for going.'

'What should it be?5

He shrugged and moved some papers on the desk. His hands un-
covered a small brown bound book, and Frossia, reading the title, felt
reassured: nobody capable of reading Plato in such surroundings could
really send her away empty-handed.

'Well, it is generally illness of a near relative or something like that.'
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